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For ‘* The Friend."’ 


lof political economy. For many years past, 
| English emigrants to the New World have 
gone almost wholly to the States: of Irish, a 
jconsiderable majority to Canada; while the 
| Highland Scots retain an odd predilection for 


the fogs and rocks of the lower colonies, so 


resembling their own. Connexion, no doubt, 


is one main cause which perpetuates these he- | 


reditary tendencies of the great families of our 
fellow subjects; neighbour lends neighbour a 


i helping hand to lift him across the Atlantic: 


families are transported piece by piece, like 


it: and the correspondence between districts at 


| 


jand fertile land, more manageable for purposes 


| of settlement, on account of the absence of for- 
/ests, equally healthy, and nearer at hand ; and 
ready made houses ; the stone cries out of the | 
wall, and the beam from the timber answers | Russian government to German colonists ; they 
,are fostered and cared for, by nobles and au- 


‘home and abroad, once formed, is continued | thorities, like exotic plants purchased at great 


itive to the emigrant? If so, why is it that, 
_hotwithstanding ail the obvious advantages of 
our colonies, almost,the whole of the unassist- 
ed English and Lowland Scotch emigration 
, across the Atlantic—that is, the emigration of 
| the better provided and more thoughtlul class 
—goes to the Siates instead of Canada? Again, 
Southern provinces of Russia offer, to the Ger- 
man emigrant, equally vast tracts of unpeopled 


every possible inducement is held out by the 


The United States of America, prospectively through many generations. But there is more|cost. And yet, after sixty or seventy years 


considered, | 


(Continued from page 116.) 


** The last ten years have witnessed the put- | 
ting in practice of very ingenious theories of | 
colonization. We have, by dint of great ef. | 
forts and extensive agitation, achieved the 
result of sending out as many as 30,000 emi- 
grants by government aid in one year (1841); 
and it was thought, with great reason, a won- 





than this in the economy of the great move- | 
ment—much, as we have said, of which gov- | 
ernments and political reasoners knew nothing. | 
What do these multitudes care for theories of | 


American politics have | Swabians and Franconians prefer to cross the 


civil government? 
been as unpopular in this country for some | 
years past as they were formerly popular : but | 
emigration, as we have seen, has increased | 
steadily all the while. What, indeed, are 
Church and State, and ancestral institutions to | 


of experiments, the German colonists in Rus- 
sia, and their descendants, are said by Kohl 
not to exceed a quarter of a million, and ap- 
pear to receive very few recruits. The hardy 


ocean and take their chance in America, where 
they are just as much strangers as in Russia ; 
with this difference, that their adopted coun- 
trymen care not one straw for their success or 
discomfiture, and they are left to sink or swim. 


derful exertion, with which it has been found | them, more than the baronial honours of the|For every German subject whom the Czar 


impossible to keep up since. Meanwhile, the 
unassisted, unnoticed emigration of every year 
trebles or quadruples that amount—so little 
can the laborious efforts of government keep | 
pace with the gigantic operations of masses of | 
men acting on private motives. Colonial af- 
fairs have excited some time past an unusual 








nobleman to the deer who break out of his 
overstocked park ? what are slavery and repu- 
diation, and all the black spots which Euro- 
pean observation traces on the disk of that 
Western sun which lures them across the ocean ? 
They seek the land of promise ; and in nine 
cases out of ten, they find it a land of perform- 





acquires, Pennsylvania and Ohio gain nine or 
ten citizens, 

“ It is idle to suppose that this marked prefer- 
ence on the part of the more substantial classes 
of emigrants, arises from exalted political theo- 
ries, or exaggerated expectations of wealth. 
Were such the case, the bubble would have 


degree of interest and stir on the surface of | ance. America is at this day, more than ever, | burst long ago. People go to America, be- 
society. Much has been done towards render- | what it has been for centuries, a great provi-|cause in the long-run those who went before 
ing our settlements attractive to emigrants. | dential blessing to an overpeopled Old World ;|them have found it answer. Nor is it superior 
Not only government, but powerful combina-|the greater, because not indiscriminate: be- | fertility of soil, or advantages of climate, which 
tions of capitalists have been unsparing in their | cause it offers nothing except to the industrious | have produced these results. ‘They are ow- 





inducements and promises. 


it been shown by economical argument, that | every soil is a native country. 


the United States, on the other hand, condemn- 


“ Nor has it entered into the calculations of 


ed the emigrant to poverty by selling their| ordinary thinkers how essentially the peculi- 
land too cheap. Yet, if we look at the tables|arities of American government and society 


of emigration, we find that these noisy blasts | 


and counterblasts had absolutely no effect 
whatever upon it. They neither affected its 
numbers nor its direction. Indeed, emigration 
to the United States has increased greatly in 
the last ten years, while that to our American 
colonies has, on the whole, fallen off, and was 
much greater in 1831, before systematic colo- 
nization began to be preached, than it has ever 
been since. As the progress, so the quality 
of emigration, so to speak, has been always so 
steady as to show the permanent nature of the 
causes which produce it. Notwithstanding 
the supposed attachment of Englishmen to 
their own habits and political institutions, these 
ties seem as inefficacious to keep them on this 
side of the republican border, as the doctrines 


are calculated to further this great design of 
Providence, by rendering the bounties of na- 
ture as open and as attractive as possible to the 
host of new comers. We have had condem- 
nation enough expended of late on American 
institutions ; let us now look a little at the fa- 
vourable side, not in respect of those democra- 
tic theories which for the moment have gone 
to sleep in this country, but as to actual every- 
day practice. The States might by this time 
have acquired a church and aristocracy of 
their own—or have fallen under a military 
monarchy—or have remained under English 
colonial dominion. And let it even be assum- 
ed that they would have enjoyed more of re- 


spectability and decency under either form of 


governmeu!,—would they have been as attrac- 


Repeatedly has | and energetic—it is to the brave man only that | ing, in the first place, to politica! institutions, 


Emigrants require neither patronage nor en- 
couragement to flourish. They are not needed 
by the industrious man, if tolerably fortunaie 
in his position : they can do nothing for him 
when located on ungrateful soil: and to the 
idle man they are simply injurious every where. 
Justice and freedom alone are necessary. Not 
the nicely-balanced and well-considered jus- 
tice, administered by careful lawyers under 
venerable codes, which men enjoy in countries 
of older civilization ; but rough, practical jus- 
tice, administered by men who may not be al- 
ways sagacious, or always incorruptible, but 
who understand his ease, and are guided by 
usages which have grown up along with the 
outward circumstances to which they are ap- 
plied. Not freedom, as understood by a poli- 
tical theorist, or a philosophical poet, or a wan- 
dering Arab: but simply the license to do as 
nearly as possible what a man pleases, provl- 
ded he do not interfere with the rights of 





neighbours in similar circumstances with him- 
sell, or oppose those passions of the multitude 
with which his own generally coincide. 
all this he is certain from the moment he 
touches American soil. What has continental 
Europe to compare with this? What has even 
England, with all the ancient liberality of her 
institutions, cramped, as she inevitably is, by 


the necessity of maintaining existing orders of | 


society in a struggling and restless position, 
and by the complex rights of property, which 
as necessarily arise in a space so densely crowd- 
ed? Let us not deceive ourselves. The ul- 
tra-democratic career of America may be a 
warning to our statesmen. Her social and 
political deformities may be, and we rejoice 
that they are, fully appreciated by the educa- 
ted classes of our community, and justly ani- 
madverted on by the ordinary guides of popu- 


lar feeling. But, notwithstanding alt this, | 
America is still to the bulk of our population | 


the land of requital and redress—the distant 
country in which oppressions cease, and pov- 
erty grows fuil-fed and bold, in which fortune 
opens her arms to the courageous, and the 
least adventurous looks forward to the achieve- 
ment of independence and contentment before 
he die. 

“The direction of the great current of emi- 
gration, both of new comers from Europe, 
and wanderers from the Eastern states, appears | 
to undergo gradual changes, like everything 
else in that land of mutability. ‘The desertion 
of the Eastern sea-board, wherever the popu- | 
lation has not acquired some degree of cohe- 


Of 
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siderable propoftion of the annual immigra- 
tion. 

‘** Within these limits, assuredly magnificent 
enough, the principal future expansion of the 
white population of America is probably to 


from the Columbia to the Bay of San Fran. 
ciseo, reads like that of a nightmare journey 
inadream. Buta very great part of this re- 
gion is still unexplored. ‘There are few things 
in recent travel more spirit-stirring than the 
take place: for the ‘Far West,’ however at-|same traveller’s account of his arrival on the 
tractive to the imagination of Americans, is| banks of the Great Salt Lake of the Eutaws, 
not the destined seat of a community resemb- | the Caspian of America, the subject of endless 
ling that which they have at present construct- superstitious fables, both Spanish and English, 
ed. Nature, so lavish in her bounties to them, | but on which boat had never been launched 
has nevertheless set them her own definite} before ;—* He was the first that ever burst into 
| limits, which they will not profitably overstep, | that silent sea.’* 

From a line drawn parallel with, and one or 
two hundred miles west of the Mississippi, the 
prairie region extends uninterruptedly to the 
Rocky Mountains; and this region, though 
embracing many fertile tracts, is not in gene- 
ral adapted for the settlement of a great agri-| The Persian Peasant—Where the effects 
‘cultural people, As the dense population of|of war have not been felt, and the hand of op- 
China is hemmed in to the north and west by | pression has not fallen heavily, the situation of 
the almost unpeopled territory of the ‘Tartar |the Persian peasant is not uncomfortable, His 
nomades, or as that of ancient Mesopotamia | house, though built of mud, is warm, and may 
and Egypt was closely girt by the Desert, so| be clean ; and he can always spread a carpet, 
that a mere line separated the land cultivated|or felt nurmuds (the work, probably, of the 
like a garden from the solitude of the Arab ;| women of his own family), on the floor of his 
so likewise, though with somewhat less mark- | best room, for the acccommodation of a guest. 
ed contrast, the populous Mississippi valley |He is comfortably clad in cotton or woollen 
will border westward on the land of pasturage. | cloth of home manufacture, or purchased with 
It is true that nature has been bountiful to the| his «wn produce from the nearest bazaar. 
| Anglo-Americans, even in the character of |The fleecy skins of his own sheep afford him 
| their deserts, ‘These are only reached gradu-|a warm covering in winter, and a cap of the 
ally. Nature dies by slow successive changes, | national shape for his head. His wife and 
jas the traveller passes from the banks of “the | children are equally well clothed. Silk hand- 
great river to the Rocky Mountains. First} kerchiefs, European or native printed calicoes, 
comes the tract of scattered wood; then the|stout home-grown and home-made cottons, 


* Captain Fremont, quoted by M‘Gregor, vol. i., 
577 and 624. 


(To be concluded.) 
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sion by the growth of trade and towns, is said| uniform and level prairie; then the sandy 
to go on as rapidly as ever; and although at-| waste; and even this is interspersed with re- 


tempts have been made of late to re-people| markable spots of fertility, the ‘ parks’ and 


some abandoned lands, more years than the} *‘ pens’ of the Western trappers and hunters. 
period of their brief cultivation must probably | But, speaking generally, the character of ex- 
elapse, before they recover their fertility, and| treme aridity prevails throughout the central 
become once more attractive to emigrants.| belt of North America, from the region of 
The great valley of the Ohio, to the north of | snow to that of eternal sunshine. New Mexi- 
that river whose left bank is blighted by sla- | co, for example—just now the object of the 
very, is still the main recipient of emigration, | fierce rapacity of a people possessing more 
as it has been for about thirty years. But} 
already there are symptoms of a change of 
direction : it seems that of late years the cur- 
rent has set more decidedly towards the South- 
ern shore of the Canadian lakes ; a regiou less| ish system of irrigation. 
magnificent in its vegetation, but further re-| Norte, which looks so imposing on the maps, 
moved from slavery, possessing a healthier|is said to be seldom above knee-deep, ina 
climate, and enjoying means of transit and| course of fifieen hundred miles to the tide- 
commerce, to the production of which nature; water. Afier the Rocky Mountains have been 
has contributed a larger share. Cleveland,*| passed, the country to “the westward, inaking 
or Maumee, or Sandusky, or some other spot} due allowance for fertile intervals, appearing 
on the banks of Lake Erie, say the speculators, 


far more luxuriant to the eyes of tired travel- 
will be the great growing American city of the| Jers than sober reality warrants, seems to pre- 
latter end of this century. Next in order 


serve the general aspect of barrenness. The 
comes a similar, but less favourably situated} great Columbia rolls a volume of sand and 
region, the States of the far North-West,| gravel through shattered mountains of volcanic 
lowa and Wisconsin, already receiving a con-| rock ; its waters are said to * have no fertilizing 
| qualities, but to deteriorate and exhaust the 


* In 184%, ‘of the articles of flour, pork, bacon,| land which they overflow.’ 
lard, beef, whiskey, corn, and wheat, New Orleans 
exported to the value of 4,446,989 dollars : Cleveland, 
4,431,799,’ ‘If we suppose,’ adds Scott, ‘what can. 
not bat be true, that all the other ports of the tive] 


earth—is but a narrow valley, in which rain 
rarely falls, kept in a productive state only by 


ly, the Mexican frontier, the face of the conti- 


and sandy or snowy deserts ; including vast 
basins without an outlet for their waters; a 
configuration like that of the surface of the 
moon seen through a telescope. Captain Fre- 
ront’s narrative of his desperate winter-march 


lakes sent castward as inach as Cleveland, we have 
the startling fact, that this lake country, but yesterday 
brought under our notice, already sends abroad more 
than twice the amount of human food that is shipped 
fron the great exporting city of New Orleans, the 
onee vaunted sole outlet of the Mississippi valley.’ 


fertile wnoceupied land than any other upon | 


; 


South of this | employed. 
river, and far beyond what is, or was recent-|ly developed physical necessity, and if not 


compose the apparel of the former, who, as 
well as the children, and especially the girls, 
exhibit many coins and ornaments of silver 
about their persons. His family fare is gene- 
rally frugal: good wheaten bread, in long thin 
flaps, cheese, sour milk, honey, grape-treacle, 
herbs and vegetables—such as onions, radish- 
es, beetroot—and some eggs occasionally ; or 
a little meat, stewed or roasted in small pieces, 
or.made into soup with a sort of pea or vetch, 
into which the bread is broken ; and sometimes 
a pillau of rice well buttered, or with meat, 
and a few plums and raisins by way of feast; 


the greatest economy of water, under the Span- | fruits in their season, or preserved by being 
Its great Rio del | dried ; rice, or flour and milk, boiled with su- 


gar into a sort of porridge: these things form 
nearly the whole of the peasant’s bill of fare 
for the year round ; but when a stranger of 
any consequence arrives, there are few re- 
spectable villages that cannot furnish him with 
a meal that leaves no cause for complaint, 
even though his cook be the wife of a peasant. 
— Foreign Journal, 


Occupation for Children.—The habits of 
children prove that occupation is of necessity 
with most of them, They love to be busy, 
even about nothing, still more to be usefully 
With some children it isa strong- 


turned to good account will be productive of 


nent appears to exhibit a labyrinth of sierras | positive evil, thus verifying the old adage, that 


* Idleness is the mother of mischief.” Chil- 
dren should be encouraged, or, if indolently 
disinclined to it, should be disciplined into per- 
forming for themselves every little office rela- 
tive to the toilet, which they are capable of 
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performing. They should also keep their own 
clothes and other possessions in neat order, 
and fetch for themselves whatever they want ; 
in short, they should learn to be as independ- 
ent of the services of others as possible, fitting 


pendicular. Fora similar reason it is, that|sity to sleep was relieved as soon as they de- 


mountains appear steeper than they really |scended into a denser atmosphere. 


are: but in this case the deception is, in some 
respects, more complete, since in any position 
that can be taken, whether at a distance from 


them alike to make a good use of prosperity, | the mountain, or at its foot, or even part way 


and to meet with fortitude any reverse of for- 
tune that may befal them.— Hints on the For- 
mation of Character. 


ee 


For“ The Friend.”’ 
Mont Blane.—Attempts to Reach its Summit. 


Out of the irregular mountain range, that 
forms the south-east boundary of the delight- 
ful vale of Chamouny, rises majestically 
above the surrounding snows, the loity peak 
of Mont Blanc. It is the most elevated sum- 
mit in Europe, and so lately as 1787, when 
Saussure ascended it and ascertained its 
height, and probably for several years after, it 
was considered the highest mountain in the 
world. ‘The height of the adjacent part of the 
range out of which it rises, may be stated at 
about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The ascent to the summit from the vale of 
Chamouny is not by one uninterrupted slope : 
there are two principal summits on the side of 
the mountain, beyond each of which is a con- 
siderable hollow. The first of these summits 
is called the Dome of Gouté, the second the 
Middle Dome. From the hollow which lies 
behind the latter rises the principal summit, 
15,730 feet above the level of the sea, or more 
than 12,000 feet above the vale of Chamouny. 

Moot Blanc exhibits all the grandeur of the 
Alps on a large scale. Here are high taper- 
ing pyramids covered with eternal snow; ex- 
tensive fields of ice intersected to a great depth 
by wide fissures ; glaciers of a green colour 
descending from its sides between bare dark 
coloured perpendicular rocks, and skirted by 
forests of fir; and beautiful grottoes formed in 
the masses of eternal ice. When viewed from 
the Col de Balme and the vale of Chamouny, 
its summit seems to be of a roundish form, 
and its surface smooth and covered with snow, 
its whole appearance uniting beauty with 
grandeur: but when seen from the valley of 
Aoste on the south, it appears less completely 
covered with snow, its aspect is more rugged 
and dark, and the prospect which it presents 
partakes more of the wild and terrific, It is 
usually described by travellers as presenting 
on this side an almost perpendicular front, and 
so indeed it appears to the spectator, for the 
eye is commonly greatly deceived in judging 
of the steepness of hills and mountains. It is 
an observation familiar to most, that when 
hills are seen from a distance, they appear to 
us much steeper than when we are close to 
them. ‘This is owing to the inability of the 
eye to judge accurately of the comparative 
distance of the top of the hill and the foot of 
it. When these two distances are consider- 
able, the difference between them being but 
a small part of either, they appear to the eye 
almost equal, so that the top of the hill seems 
to be scarcely any farther aff than the bottom, 
and, consequently, the rise appears to be ab- 
rupt, and the hill, in some cases, almost per- 


up it, a large extent of its side is at a consider- 
able distance from the observer. It should be 
remembered too, that to a person standing on 
| the side of a mountain, the summit (if visible), 
‘appears much less remote than it really is. 
| Mont Blane as already mentioned, is described 
jas being, on its southern side, nearly or quite 
perpendicular ; yet its average inclination, on 
that side, is not more than 45 degrees, or half 
way between perpendicular and horizontal. 
Owing however to the optical illusion just de- 
scribed, it presents to an observer standing in 
the valley of Aoste, the appearance of a 
mighty perpendicular front, some 12,000 feet 
in height,—an object of singular and awful 
sublimity. 

The ascent of this lofty mountain is parti- 
cularly hazardous and toilsome ; and in con- 
sequence of repeated failures on the part of 
those who made the attempt, was for a long 
time deemed utterly impracticable. A_ short 
sketch of the more important of these adven- 
turous excursions may not be uninteresting to 
our readers, and may enable them to form a 
livelier conception of the stupendous height 
and wintry horrors of Mont Blanc. 

These attempts were made chiefly in conse- 
quence of a reward offered by the celebrated 
Saussure in 1760, to whoever should discover 
a practicable route to the summit. The first 
attempt of importance was made by Couteran 
and three guides of Chamouny. ‘They set out 
from the Priory, (a village near the middle of 
the valley,) at about eleven o'clock in the 
evening of the 13th of Seventh month, 1776 ; 
and after spending nearly 14 hours in sur- 
mounting many dangerous ascents, crossing 
valleys of ice, and traversing plains of snow, 
they reached the top next to Mont Blanc, about 
13,000 feet above the Mediterranean. They 
first imagined themselves to be within a league 
of its summit ; but they soon perceived that it 
would require at least four hours to reach it ; 
and as the day was far advanced, and the va- 
pours gathering into clouds, they were obliged 
with regret, to relinquish their enterprise. 
They returned to Chamouny in about 8 hours. 

On their way down one of the party slipped 
in attempting to leap over a chasm in the ice. 
He held in his hand a long pole spiked with 
iron, which he had struck into the glacier ; 
and upon this he hung dreadfully suspended 
for a few moments, until he was released by 
his companions. The fright caused him to 
faint, in which situation he continued for some 
time, but at length, though considerably bruis- 
ed, he was able to proceed. Some of these 
chasms are several hundred feet in depth. 

In 1783, another attempt was made by three 
of the Chamouny guides. They had attained 
to a considerable elevation, when one of them 
was seized with an insuperable propensity to 
sleep, and as the other two were unwilling to 
proceed and leave their companion behind, 
probably to die upon the mountain, they all 
returned together to the valley. This propen- 





About this time Bourrit, a friend of Saus- 
sure’s, excited a spirit of enterprise among the 
inbabitants of Chamouny ; and after repeated 
unsuccessful attempts, he departed from Bio- 
nassay on the 11th of Ninth month, 1784, ac- 
companied by six guides, and was scaling, as 
he expressed it, the rampart of Mont Blanc, 
when he was so extremely affected by the in- 
tensity of the cold and the rarity of the air, 
and so overpowered with fatigue, that he was 
unable to proceed. But two of his guides, 
Marie Coutet and Francis Guidet, having gone 
before their company, ascended to the dome 
of Gouté, passed the Middle Dome, and reach- 
ed some high rocks near the foot of the highest 
summit, which from the vale of Chamouny 
appear like small points in the snow ; but the 
approach of night compelled them to return. 

On the 4th of Ninth month, 1785, Marie 
Coutet and James Balma reached a place un- 
der a rock at a considerable elevation where 
they passed the night; and setting out before 
sunrise, passed the dome of Gouteé, and were 
proceeding towards the summit, when a vio- 
lent storm of hail obliged them to desist. On 
the 13th of the same month, Saussure and 
Bourrit, with 12 guides, left Bionassay, pass- 
ed the night at a hut which they had ordered 
to be constructed about 7808 feet above the 
level of the sea, and reached the dome of 
Gouté next morning : but finding the difficulty 
of the ascent to be continually increasing on 
account of the large quantity of fr¢sh snow 
then on the upper parts of the mountain, they 
were compelled to return. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


At a meeting of the Association, held First 
month 3rd, 1848, the following Friends were 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, viz. : 


Clerk.—Joseph Kite. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin H. Warder. 

Managers.— Benjamin H. Warder, John M. 
Whitall, Joel Cadbury, Elihu Roberts, Josiah 
H. Newbold, Israel H. Johnson, Thomas Lip- 
pincott, Richard Richardson, Mark Balderston, 
Francis Bacon, James Kite, William Scatter- 
good. 


Annual Report. 


To The Philadelphia Association of Friends 
for the Instruction of Poor Children, 


The Managers report : 


That during the past year they have endea- 
voured faithfully to attend to the duties of the 
trust reposed in them. 

‘The schools have been visited as usual ; and 
although nothing of striking interest has oc- 
curred, we are well satisfied that the concern 
of the Association for the welfare of this ne- 
glected class, has not been in vain. 

The schools remain under the care of the 
same Teachers, who for a number of years 
have discharged their arduous duties with sat- 
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Isfaction to the Board, and, we believe, advan- | In mournful cadences that come abroad | fifty-four feet and a half above low-water mark. 
tage to their pupils. yer = ee wild and touching wail, |The occasion gave rise to a number of in- lo 
In the Infant Department the children wig ee Eee —s istances of noble generosity, which are noted o 
steadily progressed in their studies, and many | ‘Tis a time in the Cincinnati papers : a 
of them manifest much interest in their les-| For memory and for tears. Within the deep | oT. & J. W. Gaff, millers, of Aurora, had ti 
sons. — een ee 09 a —— as several hundred barrels of flour on hand, for tk 

Di > 2 2 : ‘ . j 108e ‘ nes are like the wizard voice oO ime : 4 ro 

memes as it is, at all times, to keep little Hoard trams the tomb of Ages, pelts ite ald ’ he hich they were offered $5 per barrel, by a fi 
children in order and quiet, we have been! And solemn finger to the beautiful \mian who, in view of the prospective want of E 
struck with the good discipline that generally | And holy visions, that have passed away provisions, intended to speculate in the article. tl 
prevails ; and fully believe this school has been, | — Sea See serene a T. & J. W. Gaff refused the offer, and turn- 8 
and will a - | On the dead waste of life. ‘That spectre lifts : _ aphe re ; ; | 
be, a blessing to many of those who The:collin lid of Hope, aed Joy, and Love, ing to their clerk, ordered him to give a barrel t 


attend. 

The Girls’ School has received a full share 
of the interest and attention of the Managers ;| O’er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
and we have been much pleased with the gene- Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious throng 


Of ‘ 
ral neat and cleanly appearance of the children, | = happy 4 oe eneennaes as ey 
as well as with their good behaviour, and pro-| It wayed its sceptre o'er the beautiful— 3 


gress in their studies. They appear to’have| And they are not. It laid its palid hand 
made good use of the opportunity afforded | Upon the strong man—and the haughty form 


: . RR Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 
— — have advanced considerably in some | j; toa the hall of revelry, where thronged 
o t e branches, ei The bright and joyous—and the tearful wail 
The Managers have always deemed it im- | Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 


portant, that those acquirements, which would | And reckless shout resounded. It passed o’er 


And, bending mournfully above the pale 


be the most useful to the children in after life, The battle plain, where sword, and spear, and shield 


. Flashed in the light of mid-day—and the strength 
ought to be F steadily pursued ; and, conse- | Of serried hosts is shivered, and the grass, 
quently, spelling, reading, writing, geography, Green from the soil of carnage, waves above 

and arithmetic, have claimed the greatest at-| The crushed and mouldering skeleton. It came 
tention, and it is in these branches, we have | A™¢ faded like a wreath of mist at eve, 


; : ; Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 
marked the most decided improvement. ‘ It heralded its millions to their home 
_ We believe many of these coloured children | In the dim land of dreams. 
in their acquirements, will compare well with| Ds Remorseless Time— 
those more favourably cireumstanced. A por- arene of - aa wos Bey oo eer 
. . ° = ° , . . an 6 y fim in his slient course, or me. 
pe ote time is occupied, by sewing in the His iron heart to pity! Qn, still on, 
rts hool. 7 He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
We fael encouraged by past experience to| The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
trust, that this Association has been a blessing | Through heaven's unfathomable depths, or brave 
to many ; and, had it the means, might be The fury of the northern hurricane, 


de, tehieadl | And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
ma “ths undantly more so, to a much larger | Furls his broad wings at nightfall and sinks down 
number. 


To rest upon his mountain crag—but Time 
During the last winter we were called upon Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, — 
by the necessities of a portion of our charge, And Night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 


t h he the: Mas atl His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 
© procure shoes for their comfort ; and we s0/ Oey Earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 


expended nineteen dollars and seventeen cents, | Of dreaming Sorrow—Cities rise and sink 
being part of a legacy bequeathed for clothing. | Like bubbles on the water—Fiery isles 
The average number of children in the In. | Spring blazing from the Ocean, and go back 


5 ‘To their mysterious caverns— Mountains rear 
fant School for the past year has been 74; To heaven role bald and blackened cliffs, and bow 
register number 987. There have been ad-/} Their tall heads to the plain—New Empires rise, 
mitted 48; of which six were re-admissions. | Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 

Class list 103. And _ ae n like the pe ye avalanche, 
4. rod Startling the nations—And the very stars, 

The Girls School has been attended by 8D | Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
average of 32 pupils. Register number 467 ; | Giitter a while in their eternal depths, 
admitted 38; of which number 4 were re-ad- | And like the Pleiad, loveliest of their train, 
missions. Class list 54. Shoot from their glorious spheres and pass away 


a . : ,| To darkle in the trackless void—Yet Time, 
ner Ma behalf and by direction of the | Time, the Tomb builder, holds his fierce career, 
ard of Managers, 


Dark, stern, all pitiless, and pauses not, 
Joun M. Wurratt, Clerk. | Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 30, 1847. 


To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 
G. D. Prentice. 





From the Louisville Journal. 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 





to any poor man who needed it. And in this 


Sweet forms, that slumber there, scatters dead flowers| Way dozens of barrels were given to the ne- 


cessitous without charge. At Lawrenceburgh, 
William E. Craft, Esq., caused it to be pro- 
claimed to the houseless and needy, ‘* Here 
are my warehouse and store—here are flour 
and meat—come and take what you need.” 
And his clerks dealt out to them as they came. 
Lewis & Eichelberger caused the same thing 
to be made known concerning flour at their 
mill, and gave away to the destitute and un- 
fortunate more than 100 barrels. Barr & 

*|Febiger had a number of their hogs slaughter- 
ed, cut up, and given to all who needed and 
wished.— Presb. 





The Cherokees.—Both branches of the Na- 
tional Council adjourned without day on the 
24th of November, having been in session 
from the 4th of October. Among the business 
transacted was an additional act for the regu- 
lation of a high school, now in the process of 
erection at Tahlequah. George Hicks, David 
Vann, William S, Coodey, David Carter, and 
William P. Ross, the last named, the editor of 
the Cherokee Advocate, were appointed direc- 
tors of the school. Among the appropriations 
by Council were $2500 for the purchase of 
books, furniture, &c. for the high school, 

7500 out of the general school fund for the 
support of the public schools, and $3000 out 
of the orphan school fund for the support of 
orphans for the year 1848.—Jbid. 





Quick Work.—The Albany Evening Jour- 
nal says: We had occasion yesterday to tele- 
graph a friend whom we believed to be in 
Philadelphia. ‘The communication was left in 
the office in this city about ten o’clock—sent 
to New York, where it was received, copied, 
and carried to Jersey City, where it was for- 
warded to Philadelphia, ‘The person address- 
ed was hunted and reported at Carlyle, within 
thirty miles of St. Louis/ The lightning was 
again called into requisition, the communica- 
tion forwarded, the person found, and an an- 
swer received at twelve o’clock! Thus was 
a message, under those disadvantageous cir- 
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The Flood in the Ohio.—Liberal and|°¥™stances, transmitted 2500 miles in two 
Praiseworthy Conduct.—The losses by the hours ! 
recent flood in the Ohio river, at almost every 
point, from Pittsburgh to its mouth, and at va-| Demand for the Bible—The American 
rious places on its tributaries, have been very | Bible Society, though now printing about 70,- 
great, and the aggregate loss is immense. As/(00 copies of Bibles and Testaments a month, 
might have been expected, there has been much | 840,000 a year, is still not able to supply 
suffering among the poor, many of whom were|the constantly increasing demand.—Late 
driven from their homes by the rising waters, | Paper. 
glad to escape with their lives ; and some idea em 
may be formed of the general distress when it} We should know the difference between 
is known that, at Cincinnati, the river was| waiting and idling. 


*Tis midnight’s holy hour—and silence now 

Is brooding like a gentle spirit o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling—'tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past—yet, on yon stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest 

Like a pale spotless shroud—the air is stirred 

As by a mourner’s sigh—and on yon cloud, 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The Spirits of the Seasons seem to stand, 

Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn 
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And Winter with his aged locks, and breathe 
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Choking.—Choking, by attempting to swal- 
low too large a piece of food, may usually be 
overcome by taking large draughts of water, 
and making great efforts to swallow. Some- 
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United States, the principles of self-government | “ « Resolved, That we agree to recede all 
upon which our federative system rests will be | the territory we have taken from Mexico be- 
best promoted, the true spirit and meaning of yond the Rio Grande, upon the condition that 
the Constitution be observed, and the confede- | our citizens have free ingress and egress into 


times, if a bone or pin be near the top of the| racy strengthened, by leaving all questions |New Mexico and Upper California, the privi- 
throat, it may be got out by pushing the finger | concerning the domestic policy therein to the lege of holding land and exercising their reli- 


far down, and hooking it up with the nail. | 
But if below the reach of the finger, the best 
thing to try for immediate relief is to take 
some crust of bread, or some hard apple into 
the mouth, chew it coarsely, get down two or 
three mouthfuls without swallowing it com- 
pletely, and then to swallow quickly three or 
four gulps of water, which acts like a rammer 
to the bread, and forcing it against the bone 
or pin, not unfrequently carries it down into 
the stomach, and there the matter ends. The 
buttons and other small matters a child some- 
times swallows are rarely attended by any 
troublesome consequences, although the source 
of so much alarm to parents. 
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PattapeLPHiA Pocker Drary Arp ALMA- 
nac, FoR 1848, Published by Henry 
Longstreth, No. 347 Market street. 


We have looked through this almanac, and 
find it free from anything rendering it unfit for 
the use of Friends. 





Our paper to-day contains the Annual Re- 
port of “The Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children.” 
We are glad to perceive that this Institution 
continues to do good among the children of 
our coloured population ; and would draw the 
attention of the benevolent to the declaration 
of the Managers, where they say—* We feel 
encouraged by past experience to trust, that 
this Association has been a blessing to many ; 
and had it the means, might be made abun- 
dantly more so, to a much larger number.” 

It may be remembered by some of our older 
readers, that this Association -held its first 
meeting in 1810 ; and was for a series of years 
occupied in giving instruction to the destitute 
white children of our city and suburbs; but 
when the public undertook to educate them, 
the Association turned its attention to the chil- 
dren of the coloured people ; and since the year 
1822 it has instructed many thousand of these, 
giving them competent school learning, to en- 
able them to transact the common business 
affairs of life. 





Being limited for space last week, we omit- 
ted the subjoined, a part of the matter in rela- 
tion to the existing war. 

The following resolutions may seem to show 
the course which different parties purpose tak- 
ing in relation to the Mexican war. None of 
them show a decided aversion to the antichris- 
tian practice of war. 

“Senator Dickenson, makes the following 
startling proposition : 

_ ** Resolved, That in organizing a territo- 
rial government for territories belonging to the 


Legislatures chosen by the people thereof. 


gion, and of carrying on trade as fully as any 


“* Resolved, ‘That true policy requires the | of the Mexican citizens of those provinces. 


government of the United States to strengthen 
its political and commercial relations upon this 
continent, by the annexation of such contigu- 
ous territory as may conduce to that end, and 
can be justly obtained ; and that, neither in 
such acquisition nor in the territorial organi- 
zation thereof, can any conditions be constitu- 
tionally imposed, or institutions be provided 
for or established, inconsistent with the rights 
of the people thereof to form a free sovereign 
State, with the powers and privileges of the 
original members of the confederacy.’ 

“Senator Calhoun has spoken for the 
country in the following: 

“«* Resolved, That to conquer Mexico, and 
to hold it either as a province or to incorporate 
it in the Union, would be inconsistent with the 
avowed object for which the war has been pro- 


secuted, a departure from the settled policy of 


the government ; in conflict with its character 
and genius ; and in the end subversive of our 
free and popular institutions. 

“** Resolved, That no line of policy in the 
further prosecution of the war should be adopt- 
ed which may lead to consequences so disas- 
trous.” 

“In the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Holmes, of South Carolina, has introduced a 
resolutiou declaring, in substance, the inexpe- 
diency of extinguishing the nationality of Mexi- 
co, and declaring it expedient to secede all ter- 


ritory beyond the Rio Grande, on condition of 
free ingress and egress for our citizens into 
New Mexico and California, and our vessels 


into the ports of Mexico, reciprocal privileges 


in trade, and the privilege of constructing Rail- 
roads to San Diego, and any towns in New 


Mexico and California. 


“ Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, has also introduced 


the following preamble and resolutions : 


“* Whereas, The confederacy was formed 
for the purpose of establishing a perfect Union 
and promoting the general welfare, it becomes 
those who are entrusted with regulating the 
Government so to direct its movements as tu 
perfect that Union and advance that welfare : 

“* And whereas, the prosperity, felicity, 
safety, and perhaps, national existence, are 
involved in the invasive war we are now pro- 
secuting against our sister Republic of Mexico, 
this important consideration should lead us to 
the adoption of such measures as may result 
ig, doing justice to Mexico, and promoting the 
lasting welfare of the United States. There- 


fore be it 


“* Resolved, That it is inexpedient for the 
United States so to use its conquests as to ex- 
tinguish the national existence of Mexico, but 
so to avail itself of the victories it has achiev- 
ed, as to establish by treaty stipulations a last- 
ing peace with Mexico upon the basis of an 
entire free trade between the two Republics 
such as exist between the several States of this 


Union. 




















“* Resolved, That a further condition be 
the right of entry and departure of our ship- 
|ping, both national and domestic, into and 
from the Mexican ports, as unrestricted as in 
the ports of the United States, with all the 
rights of breaking bulk, taking in, discharging, 
purchasing and selling of cargoes, as in our 
own ports. 

“* Resolved further, That we stipulate for 
a right of constructing a Railroad from the 
United States to the harbour of San Diego, 
and to any town in New Mexico or California. 

“* Resolved, That it is expedient to kéep 
possession of the Castle of San Juan d’Ulloa 
|as a hostage for the fulfilment of the stipulation 
above recited.’ 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of J. Thorn, Washington, N. Y., $3 in 
full, to 26, vol. 21 ; of J. Walton, from P. Carpenter, 
and M. D. House, West-town, Pa., $2 each, vol. 21; 
of D. P. Griffith, agent, Brownsville, Poa., from W. 
Blackburn, L. H. Stanley, J. Cope, and W. Darling- 


$2, vol. 21. 


WANTED 


James street, Philadelphia. 


No. 68 N. Seventh street. 





the former place. 





city. 





ing, near Chester, Pa, 


Sharpless, of Waterville, Delaware county. 


well spent life. 


ton, $2 each, vol. 21; of A. Smith, Darlington, Inda., 


A suitable Female teacher to take the place 
of Principal in the Select School for Girls, St. 


Application may be made to Joseph Snow- 
don, No. 84 Mulberry street, Lindzey Nichol- 
son, No. 24 S. Twelfth street, Rebecca Allen, 
No. 146 Pine street, or Elizabeth C. Mason, 


Marrtep, at Friends’ meeting-house, at Oblong, 
Duchess county, New York, on Fourth-day, the 27th 
of Tenth month, 1847, Jonarnan Dorcanp, of La 
Grange, to Many L. Hoae, daughter of Ira Hoag, of 


, on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 16th, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Arch street, Francis R. Corr, 
to Anna S8., daughter of Jeremiah Brown, all of this 


, on ———- 29th ult., at Friends’ meet- 
warp Taytorn Ranpo.rn, of 
this city, to Mary, daughter of Henry and Anna 


Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, John Web- 
ster, in Downingtown, on the 30th of the Eleventh 
month, after a few days illness, Mary Downtna, aged 
72 years; a member of Uwchland Monthly Meeting. 
It may be truly said, that although she passed a life 
sharing largely in the vicissitudes and ills that flesh 
is heir to, few have attained the years allotted her, 
who have left a brighter example of meekness and re- 
signation. Early in life she had been taught to ex- 
perience the unsatisfactory nature of all earthly hap- 
piness, and was strengthened to choose the Lord for 
her portion, and the God of Jacob for the lot of her 
inheritance. In this knowledge her bereaved chil- 
dren are comforted ; and although deeply seasible of 
their loss, are consoled in the belief, that she is realiz- 
ing the rewards promised those who have passed a 
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‘Yor “ The Friend.” 
The Retrospect, and the Remedy. 


In the present day of deep degeneracy, it 
will not hurt any of us to retrospect, with a 
desire to know the cause of our declension as 
a religious body. ‘The most prominent reason 
that presents to my mind, is the individual ne- 
glect of past opportunities, offered immediately 
or instrumentally ; too many of us having 
hewn out cisterns for ourselves, broken cis- 
terns, that can hold no water. 


In the early period of the Israelitish church, 
we may remember, that rich and abundant 
blessings were to be poured out upon that fa- 
voured heritage, if they would comply with the 
commands of the Most High; with the alter- 


native of curses upon curses, if disobedient | 


THE FRIEND. 

this great boon has been in great measure | its baits and allurements, and shows how man 
achieved. eame to fall from God, and the“allen estate he 

William Penn we know sought an asylum is in. 2. It begets a sense and sorrow, in 
in the wilds of our America, where he has| such as believe in it, for this fearful lapse. 
shown to the world that it is not incompatible} “ You will then see Him distinctly whom 
with the calling of a Quaker minister, to be| you have pierced, and all the blows and wounds 
an enlightened, benevolent, aod wise adminis-| you have given Him, by your disobedience ; 
trator of justice and law. All men, even the| and how you have made Him to serve with 
untutored Indians were protected in their patu-| your sins, and you will weep and mourn for 
ral rights, and we now have comparative ease | it, and your sorrow will be a godly sorrow. 
and luxury. «3. Aller this it will bring you to the holy 

As a people, perhaps we have been favoured | watch, to take care that you do so no more, 
above any other since our rise; besides the/that the enemy surprise you not again: then 
high profession of immediate spiritual guid- | thoughts as well as words and works, will 
ance; from time to time we too have had! come to judgment, which is the way of holi- 
holy men and women raised up among us, to| ness, in which the redeemed of the ‘Lord do 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. walk. Here you will come to love God above 

Many of the middle-aged and older of the | all, and your neighbours as yourselves,” 


| present day, are often reminded of the solemn 
meetings, in the times of William Savery and 
Thomas Scattergood, anda worthy host of 
gifted ones, under whose ministry they had 
the privilege of sitting. 

If such opportunities had been improved 
aright, would there not be very many wearing 
therr mantle, and bringing forth fruit in the 


thereunto: holy men and women were raised 
up among them from time to time, They had 
their priests with Urim and with Thummim to 
teach the oracles, and the revealed will of their 
great Caretaker and Preserver. 


It is instructive to follow their history, their 
frequent backsliding, repentance and return, 


till at length their state of rebellion waxed s0/feig of ldboue, fiom: which these. dediented 


great, their eyes were so blinded, and their| servants have been called to the saints’ rest ? 
hearts became so hardened, that they caused} 4 nq oh | 


to be arraigned. and crucified the Lord of | 8: 

Glory, the Saviour of the world! and from Se 
being the chosen people of God, they were 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, and des- 
pised among the nations of men. 


Being dead the 
righteous yet speak in the records left behind 
them, to the younger in our community, who, 


purity, have these with other bright spirits 


I conceive the main cause of this state of | since, to add to the great cloud of witnesses for 
things among them, was their not properly |the Truth as it is in Jesus, having finished 
taking heed, and enforcing by example, the} their work and gone to the realms of uncloud- 


command of the Highest, conveyed in the 19th | ed day. 
verse of the 11th chapter of Deuteronomy,| And although things have long worn a dis- 
viz., “ And ye shall teach them (His words) | couraging aspect in this part of the vineyard, 
your children, speaking of them when thou | and the plaintive language sometimes presents, 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest|«« Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
by the way, when thou liest down, and when | the prophets, and stonest them, which are sent 
thou risest up.” unto thee, how often would | have gathered 
George Fox, who said of himself, “ When I | thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
came to eleven years of age, | knew pureness|her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
and righteousness,” was deeply sensible of the| not! Behold your house is left unto you deso- 
importance of a proper training of the lambs | late,”—yet it will not do to sink below hope. A 
of the flock. He writes on one occasion, “‘ [| great change for the better would soon be 
was made to warn masters and mistresses, fa-| wrought throughout our borders, if we would 
thers and mothers in private families, to take | all take proper heed to the following extracts 
care that their children and servants might be| from William Penn’s Preface to George Fox’s 
trained up in the fear of the Lord, and that} Journal, to wit : 
themselves should be therein examples and| ‘ Wherefore O Friends, turn in, turn in, | 
patterns of sobriety and virtue to them. For| beseech you. 


would not the tremendous schism of 


beside immediate access to the Fountain of 


N. 


—<_ 


For ** The Friend.” 
BURIALS. 


The decent interment of the dead, and the 
holding of religious meetings on such occa- 


sions, were early objects of interest to Friends, 


when gathered to be a separate people. Va- 
rious adyices on the subject have been issued 


at different periods, as the prevailing weakness 
of the time,—either symptoms of the neglect 
of decent care on the one hand, or the far more 
to be feased tendency on the other, to gratify 


the pride of survivors in monumental inscrip- 


tions—exhibited themselves in our grounds. 


In 1706, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting adopt- 


ed the existing direction, “ That no monuments 
either of wood or stone, be affixed to graves in 


any of our burial grounds; and if any yet re- 
main therein, that these be forthwith removed, 
so that no cause of uneasiness on this ac- 
count may exist, or partiality be justly charge- 
able upon us.” 

This wholesome provision has been in the 
main pretty well observed ; but occasionally in 
some places, pride, under the cover of affec- 
tion, rears some little memento, which is suf- 
fered through mistaken tenderness to remain, 
until another and another shoot up around it ; 
the last still a little more prominent than its 
predecessor. The attention of Friends at 
length becomes drawn to the growing evil, and 
the necessity of its removal is apparent. But 
with the growth of the custom has grown up 
feelings and reasonings which have to be met, 


Where is the poison, there is| and pacified, or judged, before the objection- 


I saw that as the Jews were to teach their | the antidote: there you want Christ, and there| able grave marks can be removed. This has 


children the law of God, the old covenant, and| you must find him, ‘ Seek and ye shall find.’ 
to train them up in it, and their servants, yea,|I testify for God: but then you must seek 
the very strangers were to keep the Sabbath | aright with your whole heart, as men that seek 
among them, and be circumcised before they | for their lives, yea, for their eternal lives: 
might eat of their sacrifices ; so all that made| diligently, humbly, patiently, as those that 
a profession of Christianity, ought to train up| taste no pleasure, or comfort, or satisfaction in 
their children and servants in the new cove-| anything else, unless you find Him, whom 
nant of Light, Christ Jesus, who is God’s sal-| your souls want, and desire to know and love 
vation to the ends of the earth, that all may| above all. O it is a travel, a spiritual travel ! 
know their salvation. And they ought to| let the carnal and profane world think and say 
train them up in the law of life, the law of the/as it will. And through this path you must 
Spirit, the law of love and of faith, that they | walk to the city of God, that has eternal foun- 
might be made free from the law of sin and of| dations, if ever you will come there. Well! 
death.” and whatdoes this blessed light do for you ? 
Our early Friends laboured and suffered} Why, 1. It sets all your sins in order before 
much to gain liberty of conscience ; by degrees | you ; it detects the spirit of this world, in all 


been the experience of Friends in several 
places ; where a firm conduct in the first in- 
stance would have caused little embarrassment 
or difficulty. In this, as in other matters, the 
first weakness opens the door for others. 

- It.appears to have been the usual eustom to 
hold meetings on the occasions of interments, 
and these were possibly sometimes not of a 
very edifying character. ‘The discipline of 
1792, which has since been continued, pro- 
vides, “In order that meetings may not be 
held at the interment of our deceased members, 
in a customary or formal way, it is advised, 
that the proposal for holding any such meet- 
ing, be previously submitted to the considera- 
tion of the elders and overseers, or other solid 
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nan Friends, either of the meeting in the compass | who can afford to lay out money liberally, | ing said, “1 wished for the wings of a dove to 
> he of which the deceased resided, or of that in | must set the example of simplicity—we cannot | be with you; and now you make my heart 
, in which the interment is to take place, that the | expect it of the poor. If they have the grace|sick!” ‘This short sermon made a powerful 
counsel or mind of Truth may be waited for |to act in an exemplary manner, their poverty | impression on the lad to whom it was address- 
om and followed.” will get the credit of it, as they could not afford ed, and it was remembered and repeated by 
nds The practice of funeral companies gathering | to do otherwise. him in very advanced life. 
Ce j into the meeting-houses for a set meeting, is; It is not in the matter of funerals alone we} In the early part of his life, George Dill- 
with much less observed than formerly ; and where | would crave our wealthy Friends to give us| wyn was in Lancaster for ashort time. Dur- 
for concerned Friends do not think it required, it | the aid of their countenance. In this country | ing that period the following occurrence took 
ye had doubtless better be omitted. But where a| there is so much of equality in our feelings, | place. As he was walking in the street one 
oly real concern exists in the minds of Friends for | that no one wishes to lose caste. The poor|day, he beheld the Deputy Governor of the 
ore, such an opportunity, the cause of the conven- | man does not even like to read by his rushlight,| province approaching, and at the sight an in- 
hen ing would have a tendency to solemnize the/|if the Friend who sits on the same bench with | timation was inwardly given him, ‘ ‘Thou must 
will mind and prepare it for “ the good seed of the | him at meeting, lolls on his spring sofa beneath | address him in the singular language. He 
oli. kingdom,” if the great Sower should please to| his gas light: nor be cooped up in his dimi-| had not yet learned to take up the cross of 
1 do sow,—which might afterwards spring up and | nutive room with his many children, while his | Christ, and despise the shame,—and therefore 
ove ield “« some sixty and some an hundred fold.” | Friend roams through his portly parlours and | he met the dignitary with the usual salutation, 
We have had ministers in our Society pecu-| charming chambers in Asiatic luxury. We) How do you do, sir,” as he bowed his head 
liarly gifted and called to the service of labour- | cannot be alike in these respects, yet let us| and touched his hat, with that flourish of the 
ing by the grave sides Arthur Howell was |all reflect that the time is coming when we/hand, which is intended to say, ‘you may 
ud”? one of these ; and his short sentences and so-| shall be taken to the house appointed for all| consider my head uncovered.’ Condemnation 
norous voice, | could almost fancy to be now | living, and our clays mingle in undistinguish-| followed in the mind of the young man for 
ringing in my ears. Another Friend, pecu-| able parts with the clods of earth in the place | this compliance with the fashions of the world, 
} the liarly gifted both for the side of the death-bed | of “ our fathers’ sepulchres.” in opposition to the sense of duty which had 
cca and the open grave, has recently been called been clearly given to him. In anguish of 
nds, home. For‘ The Friend.” | spirit, he seal up and down the streets des- 
Va. In 1729 it was “* recommended that one or Thomas Scattergood and his Times, pising himself for his weakness and folly. 
sued more suitable Friends of each particular meet- ; Some time after, he again met the Governor, 
Ness ing, be appointed by Monthly Meetings to at- PRONE eR ED and in a vivid feeling of his past troubles for 
glect tend at funerals, to see that good order is ob-| Amongst the cotemporaries of Thomas} unfaithfulness, he touched not his hat, whilst 
more served ; and that the corpse be removed about | Scattergood, there were few to whom he was/the simple Quaker salutation, ‘ how dost thou 
atily an hour after the time set for meeting at the|so much attached as George Dillwyn. They|do? passed from his lips. In the latter part 
crip- house.” were closely banded in the fellowship of the| of his life, whilst relating this circumstance, 
s. In the city of Philadelphia this duty devolv- | Gospel ; in the ministry of which, they labour- | and commenting on the comfort he felt for this 
dopt- ed upon those set apart by the different Month-|ed together in America, and in Europe. In / little act of faithfulness, he said, ‘ It was as if 
nents ly Meetings for granting orders of interment ;| these travels they often mutually partook of|a pebble had been removed from the spring’s 
es in and it being formerly carefully observed, was | the cup of silent suffering, and at seasons were | mouth, so sweetly did the stream of consola- h 
t Te- found to be a profitable regulation. The seri- | enabled to rejoice in sweet unison of feeling. | tion flow.’ ¢ 
ved, ous countenances and weighty demeanour of| George Dillwyn was born in Philadelphia,| In the latter part of 1759, when but little a 
} ace plain and consistent Friends, though a very | on the 26th day of the Second month, 1738.| more than twenty-one years of age, George Be 
arge- few of them be mixed in the burial company, | His parents were members of the religious So-| Dillwyn married Sarah Hill, of Philadelphia. “f 
cannot but have a restraining tendency. Yet|ciety of Friends. His father was removed by | He then entered into business, in which he met Hi 
p the this direction of discipline is not so fully com-| death when he was quite young, leaving him} with many losses and disappointments. Hon- ef 
ly io plied with now as would be best. Burials|to the sole care of his mother, who wus en-|est in principle, he felt himself bound to pay ee 
atlec. sometimes enter our grounds with not a single| abled through the Lord’s holy assistance to|every one of his creditors in full, which by es 
3 sul- plain Friend in the company. Our ministers | exercise a wise and restraining influence over | dint of economy and retrenchment he effected. : 
nain, do not attend them as formerly. We would|him. Her watchful careover his conduct, and| During these temporal trials which beset his 
id it ; lay no burthens on these; in times like the| pious concern for his soul’s best welfare, were| path, and which helped to drive him to the 
n its present the rightly qualified minister has much|no doubt blessed to him, yet he was often| Fountain of love, for comfort, an honest Me- 
is at to bear. Yet we would have them when they | thoughtless in his actions ; and at times little| nonist, who loved him, and was anxiously 
|, and hear of the death of any one to be interred in| outward evidence could be seen of the opera-| concerned for his best interest, one day thus 
But our grounds, to take up the language of dear | tion of that principle of light and Truth, which | accosted him. ‘ Georgey, | heard de was in 
yn up Sarah Cression and say, let me consider “ if| was at work in his soul. drouble, and | was very glad of it!” The 
met, my Master has anything for me to do there.”| He manifested a strong tendency to foppery| speaker no doubt had learned from heartfelt 
ction- It was anciently advised that provision on | in dress, and a great fondness for vain amuse-|experience that trouble springeth not ‘ out of 
s has such occasion be made “ with exemplary mo-| ments. These no doubt often grieved the heart | the ground,’ that it is‘ whom the Lord loveth 
veral deration ;” and that Friends be careful “ to| of his mother, and caused the secret prayer to| he chasteneth,’ and that it still remains to be 
st in- demean themselves with gravity and decen- | arise, that God would enamour his soul with/a truth that ‘acceptable men’ are tried ‘ in the 
pment cy;” and these are obligatory upon us now. | such a love for the ornaments of the Christian | furnace of affliction.’ 
s, the There has a practice grown up of late, and is | character, and such a taste for heavenly re-| Now the trials of life began more and more 
probably connected with the distance of our} freshment, that all outward adorning would | to press upon him, his inward desires after ho- 
om to Western ground from some parts of the city, | appear to him as less than nothing and vanity, | liness grew stronger and stronger. ‘Through 
nents, of having a long array of carriages. This has | and all earthly pleasures, as trouble in disguise. | the effectual baptisms of the Holy Spirit, the 
t of a much to recommend it in the convenience and | Amongst other foolish habits he was wont to| process of regeneration was carried on, and in 
ne of comfort it affords to the females who attend on| indulge in whistling. When Thomas Gaw-| that closely proving season, he witnessed a pre- 
angi such occasions, when the estate of the deceas- | throp, that honest old seaman, was on his sec-|paration for entering upon the exercise of a 
jot be ed, or the family, will not feel the loss of 50| ond religious visit to this country, in the year| gift in the ministry, which the Lord Jesus 
nbers, or 60 dollars which it creates; but the poor} 1755 or 6, he was sitting at the dinner table| Christ had conferred upon him. This was in 
vised, man does not like to be singular—and families | in a Friend’s house, when George Dillwyn en-| the twenty-eighth year of his age. 
meet- that really cannot afford the expense, yet in-| tered the room, whistling in his usual thought-| Some of his friends were slow to receive the 
ees cur it because others have done so. In this,|less manner. Thomas ceased eating, laid|conviction that he was really an anointed 
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as in other departures from moderation, those 





down his knife, and in accents of strong feel- 


minister; but as he endeavoured patiently to 
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THE FRIEND. 


LO, 


keep to his gift, his heavenly Master made way 
for him, and removed one by one the fears and | 
the prejudices which at first prevailed against | 
him. 

He was deeply impressed with the mercy 
which had been extended to him, and in look. | 
ing back over the many sins and corruptions | 
which had marked his youthful years, he was | 
ready to query, “If | am accepted, who can | 
be rejected?” Feeling the universality of the | 
love of God to every soul which he had cre- | 
ated, and remembering his own deliverance, | 
no wonder that he should often be led to treat 
thereon in his ministry. Indeed, so emphati- 
cally did he declare that God willeth not the) 
death of him that dieth,—so earnestly set forth | 
the sufficiency of the means of grace and 
salvation, for the redemption of all, that some 
mistook him, and a fear that he was tending 
to *“ Universalism,” was one of the causes 
which prevented full unity with him for 
atime. As way was made for him in the| 
minds of his friends, he was soon called abroad | 
to travel in the work of the ministry. One of | 
his first visits of any length was through the 
Southern States, with Samuel Emlen and | 
Thomas Scattergood, the latter of whom had | 
not then opened his mouth as _ minister. | 
Whilst on this journey he wrote a letter to his 
friend H. D., of Philadelphia, of which the 
following is an extract: 

“ Fairfax, Twelfth mo. 20th, 1778. 

“ Dear Friend :—Thy affectionate lines of 
Twelfth month 4th received by our beloved 
Samuel Emlen, were truly acceptable, and 
comfortable to me ; not only because they fur- 
nished. me a late account from home, but as 
they informed me of thy visit to the two Quar- 
terly Meetings. The effect of such instances 
of sympathy, with the present state of our 
Zion, and dedication of heart to the service of 
her immortal King, is more extensive than we 
in the moments of solitary dejection, are capa- 
ble of believing. Her real mourners are for 
the most part hidden from the eyes of superfi- 
cial observers, and some under the veil of a 
washed face, and anointed head, never- 
theless behold her waste places with secret 
sorrow, and are waiting in them, under a 
humble sense of their own inability to repair 
them, upon the all-sufficient Helper, whose 
gracious purpose it is, in the time that he has 
set to favour her, to comfort them all,—to 
make her wilderness as Eden, and her desert 
as a garden of delights, wherein joy and glad- 
ness, thanksgiving, and the voice of melody 
will be found, to the exclusion of every mur- 
muring and repining thought. May our minds 
be turned from all inferior objects, and her 
prosperity become the principal subject of our 
concern and prayer, that when the days of 
mourning may be ended, and she again ar- 
rayed in her beautiful attire, we may be num- 
bered with those that will be made to shout 
for joy because of the Holy One of Israel in 
the midst of her.” 

Although his services were generally accept- 
able to Friends, George ofien experienced times 
of desertion, and conflict, in which he was buf- 
feted by Satan. During one of these seasons, 
he was at a meeting in Philadelphia, in which 
a Friend from England spoke encouragingly 





to his state, as he thought, yet he seemed un- 
able to lay hold of it, and could derive no com- 
fort or satisfaction therefrom, After meeting 
he wandered about the streets, disconsolate, 
and apparently without any other purpose, 
than an endeavour to escape from himself. 
Without knowing whither he was going he had 
approached William Wilson’s door, and upon 
recognizing the place, concluded to fe in, and 
see that worthy elder. As he entered the door, 
William cried out in a cheerful voice, * George 
Dillwyn, thou art the very man | wanted to 
see. | have just received a letter from Sam- 
vel Emlen, who says, ‘ Give my love to dear 
George Dillwyn, and tell him, we know in 
whom we have believed.’” This message 
from his dear companion, came to the soul of 
the mourner in the very spirit of true Gospel 
ministry, reviving his faith, animating his love, 
and awakening gratitude and praise. The 
clouds of gloom fled away,—and once more in 
hope and confidence he could look towards the 
Lord’s holy habitation. Trials and exercises, 
he held to be needful for all Christian travel- 
lers, but particularly for ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Speaking on this subject to one who had 
then recently been called to that service, he 
said, “ Just so far as we have gone into the 
wilderness, can we sympathize with those who 
have a thorny path to tread,” 

Under date of Fourth month 19, 1781, in 
writing to a Friend, George mentions that he 
had heard that Hannah Cathrall, to whom he 
was closely united, was about leaving home on 
religious service. George thought that she 
and Rebecca Jones who resided with her, were 
both of them too much addicted to stay- 
ing at home, to be quite faithful in the exercise 
of the gift committed to them. With this be- 
lief, he adds in his letter, ‘*1 believe it would 
rejoice many if both she and her valuable 
yoke fellow, would now and then, | mean 
more frequently than they do, make such ex- 
cursions; and not keep the ‘Garden inclos- 
ed’ so much in the cellar.” 

During the troubles of the American Revo- 
lution he thus wrote to a Friend, Fifth month 
8th, 1781: “We were yesterday invited to 
the burial of Edmund Hollinshead, but it being 
our Monthly Meeting, and the day inclement, 
few went from Burlington to it. Indeed, such 
changes don’t appear to make the same im- 
pression on our minds now, as in serener days. 
They rather look like escapes from approach- 
ing storm ; and our concern for the departed is 
lost in apprehension for the living.—lI under- 
stand our Friends David Brooks and compan- 
ion [Thomas Scattergood], are returned to 
you. If opportunity permits, please to remem- 
ber me kindly to them. I trust reflection on, 
and the peace consequent of, their obedience 
to the Divine will, in the little service of love 
they have been engaged in, will render the 
cup of bitter waters they may have to partake 
of in returning homewards, more than tolera- 
ble.” 

The enemies of Friends in Philadelphia, 
having made a new attack on the Society, 
George thus wrote, Seventh month 31, 1781. 
** We have heard of your new trial, and some 
here have not been entirely without a sense of 
feeling, It seems as if much depended on 


your leaving the labouring oar altogether in 
the assailant’s hands, firmly occupying the 
stronghold of patient suffering, and minding 
your own business. The Lamb and his fol. 
lowers will have the victory at last, though 
the heathen may be permitted for a time to 
rage, and the people imagine many vain 
things.” 

In 1784, George Dillwyn left America with 
the unity of his Friends to pay a religious visit 
in England; in which country he principally 
resided for the next eighteen years. His wife, 
a valuable woman and true help meet, accom. 
panied him. It has been pleasantly said, that 
when he was about starting, she went into the 
men’s Monthly Meeting at Burlingtos, where 
they then resided, and asked the advice of the 
meeting whether she had better accompany 
him or not, saying, “1 am resigned to go or 
stay ; but I believe | am most resigned to go.” 
Resignation with a strong choice lelt, is about 
as far as most of us attain in this world. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pride and Humility.—\ never yet found 
pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an un- 
worthy mind. Of all trees, | observe that God 
hath chosen the vine—a low plant, that creeps 
upon the helpful wall; of all beasts, the soft 
and patient lamb; of all fowls, the mild and 
guileless dove. When God appeared to Mo- 
ses, it was not in the lofty cedar, nor the stur- 
dy oak, nor the spreading plane, but in a bush 
—a humble, slender, abject bush. As if He 
would, by these elections, check the conceited 
arrogance of man. Nothing procureth love 
like humility ; nothing hate like pride.—Felt- 
ham’s Resolves. 
—_-_-----ss 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month, — 
William Hilles, Frankford; James Thorp, 
Frankford; William Thomas, No, 242 N. 
Fifth street. 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


widow. of William Master, in the 78th year of her 
age. She was a member of the Northern District 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia, and amid 
many trying circumstances gave proof of her allegi- 
ance to the Saviour of men. Having acknowledged 
him on earth, and her sins, we trust, being blotted out 
in the blood of the Lamb, the comfortable persuasion 
is felt, that she also was acknowledged before his Fa- 
ther and the holy angels, 
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